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AN ANALYSIS OF CURRENT INTERNATIONAL EVENTS 


Language Loyalties Challenge India 


As India enters its ninth year of independence 
its most serious immediate problem is the 
danger that the people’s desire for states based 
on the country’s principal languages, estimated 
at over ten, might disrupt its new-found unity 
and economic advance. 

Periodic visits to India, following long resi 
dence there, invite comparisons and progress 
reports. In 1947-48 India had exchanged the 
unease of agitation to achieve political inde 
pendence for the painful problems of responsi 
bility for a nation’s future. In undertaking 
this responsibility India had many heritages 
from the past, both positive and negative. 

On the credit side were a history and cul 
ture commanding pride and loyalty; a train 
ing under British rule in administration and 
democratic institutions; a dedication to politi 
cal, social, economic and cultural goals long 
dreamed of and often thwarted; and an eager 
ness to assume a new role in world affairs. 
On the debit side were the age-old problems 
of poverty and attendant ills, a degree of social 
~ stagnation, communalism, and a people which, 
although united in the purpose of political 
revolution, lacked the experience of long-term 


united planning for a common future. Excite- 
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ment, fluidity, hope, were then in the air. 

Five years later, in August 1952, the anni 
versary of independence produced very little 
flag waving and no jingoism. India was tak 
ing sober stock of achievement and failure. 
Refugee problems and natural disasters had 
taken their toll, and many of the goals en 
visaged in 1947 had not been reached. More 
attainable targets had been set in the blueprint 
of the first Five-Year Plan (1951-1956), and 
India had started on the road toward planned, 
gradual advance. 

In 1956 India has recaptured the excitement 
of 1947, but something new has been added. 
There is now a confidence based on achieve 
ment in many spheres of Indian life and 
thought. This confidence has an element of 
realism based on the discovery of a method 
for meeting the complexities of modern exist 
ence. The success of the Five-Year Plan, in 
some areas even exceeding the scheduled aims, 
has proved a stimulus to still bolder efforts 
in the second plan which is now in the blue 
printing stage. 

Appreciable gains have already been made 
in living standards and in educational levels. 


Dams, hydroelectric projects, fertilizer and 
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steel! plants are aiding rapid indus- 
trialization and improved farming. 
The community projects, which af- 
fect all phases of economic and social 
betterment, are training the people 
in basic democracy. The Indian In- 
dustries Pair in New Delhi has of- 


fered visual evidence of industrial 


progress and has dramatically em- 


phasized renewed efforts to sponsor 
the rebirth of cottage industries, the 
handloom, and the crafts in which 
India takes just pride. Indians are 
happy to show all these things to 
official and nonofficial visitors. 
Among the items of unfinished 
business one of the most important 
is the challenging problem of the 
boundaries of the states which com- 
pose the Republic of India. The 
course of successive empires has left 
a heritage of lines on the map which 
only the whimsy of history could ex- 
plain. When partition created Paki 
stan as an Islamic state on the basis 
of the cultural and religious homo- 
geneity of a population majority, 
other groups in India who shared a 
sense of “nationhood” dreamed of 
forming language states within the 
framework of independent India 
based principally on linguistic homo 
geneity. This dream had been en 
couraged by Congress party leaders 
during the struggle for independ 
ence. When Prime Minister Jawa 
harlal Nehru capitulated in 1953 to 
the demands of the Telugu-speaking 
areas for a separate Andhra state, the 
die was cast. With some misgiving, 
but with faith in a sense of national 
unity, the government appointed a 


States Reorganization Commission, 


The task of the commission was the 
redistribution of territorial units, tak- 
ing into consideration geographical 
and cultural factors, of which lan- 
guage is the most natural symbol, as 


well as viability, security, good sense 


—and national unity. 


Reorganization Report 


When the report of the commis- 
sion was made public in October, it 
was hoped that its recommendations 
would be such as to inspire imme- 
diate confidence and early accept- 
ance. Debate would be hazardous, 
for there was bound to be dissatis- 
faction with some of. its proposals. 
Therefore a calm and dispassionate 
consideration of its findings was 
urged by the government. If mass 
passions were aroused, the Indian, 
villager or city-dweller, would de- 
fend his desh, which he identifies 
as the area where people share his 
history, his heroes, his food habits 
and his mother tongue. 

The commission’s report proposed 
the reduction of the number of states 
from 27, as specified in the 1948 con- 
16. Not all the states 
were to be unilingual, nor was there 


stitution, to 


one state to each language. The sta- 
tistics may not be important, for the 
picture is changing rapidly and may 
even change radically in basis. The 
Andaman and Nicobar Islands, Ma- 
nipur, and Delhi would be territories 
administered from the center. No 
disposition was made of Kashmir, a 
bone of contention between India 
and Pakistan. 

The questions raised by the report 


can only be hinted at as_ illustra- 


tive. The three districts removed to 
Madras from Kerala (Travancore 
Cochin) would weaken opposition to 
communism in Kerala. Hyderabad 
was at first retained in its existing 
form, with losses to Karnatak, An 
dhra and Bombay. In later revisions 
it has disappeared entirely, what was 
left of Hyderabad being absorbed in 
Andhra. The Punjab is bilingual. 
The Akali Sikhs have always wanted 
a Punjabi-speaking state, and even 
before partition were claiming their 
right to a geographic recognition of 
their “nationhood.” Their traditional 
militant clanishness is asserting itsel! 


in discussions about reorganization. 


Special Problem of Bombay 


Bombay presents a peculiar prob 
lem. The commission hoped to by 
pass this problem by the creation of a 
bilingual state shared by its two prin 
cipal linguistic groups—the Marathi 
and Gujarati-speaking peoples. Bom 
bay city, India’s principal port and 
intellectual center which has become 
the major issue, is a frontier where 
the two linguistic groups meet. The 
majority of the population of the city 
speak Marathi—but the Gujaratis 
(including the Parsis, who speak 
“Parsi-Gujarati’”) control business, 
finance and industry. The Samyukta 
Maharashtra movement called on the 
spirit of the great Maratha con 
queror, Shivaji, to protect the inter 
ests of the Marathi people. Publi 
demonstrations got out of hand. At 
the instance of members of the Con 
gress party from Bombay, Gujarat 
was separated from Maharashtra, 


(Continued on page 95) 
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WASHINGTON NEWSLETTER 


Eden -lIke Talks Admit Differences 


The Eden-Eisenhower talks were not 
as productive as some newspapers re 
ported nor as sterile as others claimed. 
They accomplished much, but not 
much was tangible. They were use 
ful but not remarkably fruitful. They 
unsolved 


left more than 


questions 
were solved. 

The President and the prime min 
ister issued a communiqué which cov 
ered the world but showed that few 
real agreements had been reached. 
They did, however, produce a Wash 
ington Charter, which, while only a 
statement of principles and aspira 
tions about colonial problems, is a po 
tentially powerful propaganda weap 
on. A clarion call now and then is a 
good thing—if honest and eloquent. 
This one was. The fact that it re 
ceived little attention at the time only 
shows how cynical and skeptical the 
nation’s press generally is. Newsmen 
are fed-up with fine words, forget 
ting that it was practically by fine 
words alone that Winston Churchill 
during the Battle of Britain kept up 
the British spirit. 

The agreements reached in these 
talks were of three kinds: real agree 
ments, agreements to discuss further, 
agreements to disagree. There were 
far fewer of the first than the second 
and third. Actually the communiqué 
carried the unprecedented admission 
that “some differences remain.” Dip 
lomats are seldom so honest. Yet this 
was an understatement. It is difficult 
to find the agreements in the com 
muniqué, for the generalizations and 
the open disagreements it contains. 

Perhaps the most impressive and 
most important result of these talks 
is that they left us where they found 
us—with two dangerous crises on 
One concerns the Far 


our hands. 


rhe 


first centers on the offshore islands of 


East; the other, the Middle East. 


Quemoy and Matsu; the second, on 
Israel. These crisis areas existed be 
fore Sir Anthony Eden arrived, and 
they continued to exist after he had 
left. The Washington talks explored 
them fully and painstakingly but did 
not ease them. We and the British 
have agreed to disagree on how to 
solve the first one; we have agreed 
to work together to see if we in 


not solve the second. 


Two Crises Remain 


Yet both situations, it needs to be 
recognized and admitted, are lead 
ing us to the brink of war. In both 
State John 
Foster Dulles appears to be publicly 


instances Secretary ol 
practicing his art of keeping the na 


tion out of war after it has been 


brought to the brink but, in each 
case, by almost opposite methods, In 
the Far East he does it by maintain 
ing uncertainty about the offshore 
islands; in the Middle East, by rally 
ing and invoking deterrent power. 

In the case of the offshore islands 


shall 


surely fight for Formosa but are not 


Mr. Dulles is saying that we 


sure whether we shall fight for the 
offshore islands. In the case of Israel 
he IS Sayinyp he 1s not sure what 
forces will be used to prevent or stop 
aggression but that some force will 
be used. Thus, if the Arabs or Israelis 
resort to aggression, they have been 
they face United 


warned instant 


States retaliation, by means as yet un 
determined, But if the Chinese Com 
munists attack the offshore islands in 
the Far East, all they have been told 
is that the United States may or may 
not resist ce pe nding on its estimate 


of the situation at the time. In the 


Far East Peiping has not been told 


definitely it will face the Seventh 


Fleet if it hits the offshore islands. 


In the Middle East, Arabs and Israelis 


told face the 


have been they will 
Sixth Fleet if either side attacks the 
other. 

Che two situations are also differ 
ent in another important aspect, al 
though similar in their immediate 
threat. The Pres 


State 


ident and the Secre 


tary of have sought and won 


congressional approval tor using 
islands 
They 
ance congressional blank 


check. But in the Middle East, where 


they 


torce to detend the offshore 


if they decide it is necessary 


have an ady 
have definitely decided to use 
force—trom whatever quarter aggres 
sion comes—they have not sought or 
received congressional backing, 


There 


this 


ome thing anomalous 


about where the Executive is 


determined to resist, it does not have 
the O.K. of Congress. Perhaps the 


§ to back 


aggression 


President will ask ¢ ongres 


him if he decides to stop 


by force in the Middle East perhaps 


he will be as explicit regarding the 


offshore islands as he is regarding 


Israel. Perhap But the political 


proble mis in ol 


ed in playing it the 


Middle East 


the Far Last in this emotion-pa ked 


same way in the and 


election year make it highly doubtful 


that the Administration is going to 


harmonize its policies in the two 


arTcas. Pre ident | isenhower recog 


g 
mized the problem he faces on de 
tense of the Middl ist when he 


Feb 


could 


said at his pre conference of 


ruary 7 that everything he 


constitutionally” do to an 


outbreak of hostilitic 


would be done 
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& How Should U.S. Deal with U.S.S.R.? 


Should the United States ignore Rus- 
sia’s new economic moves in Asia, 
the Middle East, Africa? Or should 
it, like a bidder at an auction, cap 
Russia's offers of aid with bigger 
offers? Should Washington continue 
to reject Premier Bulganin’s invita- 
tions to conclude a friendship pact 
on the ground that they are just 
propaganda, or should it explore the 
possibilities of discovering new com- 
mon ground between the West and 
the U.S.S.R., no matter how narrow? 
These are some of the questions 
which preoccupy American policy- 
makers. And there is no gainsaying 
that the United States is still at a loss 
to know just how to counteract the 
new tactics the U.S.S.R. has been de- 
veloping since the death of Stalin. 
These tactics, clearly foreshadowed 
in Stalin’s last statement of October 
1952 and reiterated by Nikita S. 
Khrushchev at the 20th Commu- 
nist party congress on February 13, 
appear to be based on three main 
assumptions: (1) that the Com- 
munist system is steadily gaining 
ground while the Western system 
is declining; (2) that nuclear war 
would destroy communism as well 
as capitalism and that war, in any 
case, is needed to achieve the 
objectives of the U.S.S.R., which can 
be attained by peaceful means; and 
(3) that the most powerful of these 
means is Moscow’s economic com- 
petition with the Western world. 
The challenge represented by these 
assumptions confronts the United 
States with far-reaching decisions in 


not 


three main respects: political, eco- 
nomic and psychological. 

In the sphere of politics the United 
States must decide whether to accept 
the fact of the continued existence 


of communism and make the best 
of it, or to seek its destruction by 
methods short of war, such as efforts 
by radio and otherwise to weaken 
the confidence of people in Russia 
and the satellite countries in their 
own governments. The Eden-Eisen- 
hower communiqué proclaims the 
determination to seek the liberation 
of the satellites, not by force, but by 
peaceful means. 

This would seem to indicate the 
hope that existing governments in 
Russia and Eastern Europe will be 
changed in a way regarded as accept- 
able by the West. Yet both the Unit- 
ed States and Britain are at the same 
time urging the expansion of two- 
way communications between the 
West and the Communist nations as 
a means of reducing world tensions. 


Industrialization Impact 


There seems to be an anomaly be- 
tween the continued reluctance of 
the United States to reconcile itself 
to the existence of Communist na- 
tions—with the exception of Yugo- 
slavia, regarded as being in a dif- 
ferent category because of its 1948 
rejection of the Kremlin’s authority 
—and its acknowledgment of the 
harsh realities of economic life. The 
U.S.S.R., it is now being admitted in 
Washington, has succeeded in be- 
coming an industrial nation through 
the use of totalitarian methods which 
pay no heed to human welfare, and 
represents a real challenge to the 
West, which once enjoyed a mo- 
nopoly of industrial capacity. 

This success creates two problems. 
It profoundly impresses the still 
relatively underdeveloped nations of 
Africa, Asia and the Middle East, 


which may find communism abhor- 


rent and Russia alarming, yet think 
they can benefit by the example of 
its shortcuts to industrialization. 
And it raises the question whether 
the United States can meet Russia’s 
competitive offers of technical assist 
ance, goods at below world market 
prices, and loans at below current 
Western interest rates without re 
sorting to such “socialist” methods 
as government control of technicians, 
state subsidies to private traders and 
investors, and centralized planning 
of the national economy. 

The first reaction in Washington 
when Premier Bulganin and Com 
munist party chief Khrushchev start 
ed to offer a steel mill to India or a 
dam to Egypt was a mixture of incre 
dulity and contempt. The Russians, 
it was argued, were just making false 
promises. They could not deliver the 
goods, and the United States there 
fore did not need to worry or to 
make counterproposals to the under 
developed countries. 

This attitude underwent a sharp 
change within a matter of months. It 
is now recognized that the U.S.S.R. 
can deliver on its promises at least 
in token form, if not entirely out of 
its own production, then out of the 
production of Czechoslovakia, with 
its well-developed industries and 
highly skilled population, and the 
expanding industry of Poland and 
Hungary. It is also recognized that 
even modest deliveries of Soviet 
goods make a much more startling 
impression on the uncommitted na 
tions than tenfold or hundredfold 
larger grants from the United States, 
on the ground that the United States, 
admittedly the leading industrial na 
tion of the world, does not deserve 


(Continued on page 96) 
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Soviet Trade and 
Latin America 


On January 16, in Moscow, the So 
viet Foreign Ministry issued a state 
ment containing questions to Premier 
Nikolai A. Bulganin by the United 
States Spanish-language magazine, 
Visién, and the premier’s answers. 
These answers represented the first 
overt bid by Russia for economic 


penetration of Latin America. 


It stood to reason that this move 
was coming. We had seen similar, 
and more important, moves 1n South 
east Asia, the Middle East and Afri 
ca. Moscow entered a new and vigor 
ous phase of economic and political 
diplomacy last year, made possible 
by the “spirit of Geneva.” If war is 
to be ruled out by both sides, as we 
in this country believe, the field is 
open for the peaceful warfare of eco 
nomic and political competition. It 
would have been foolish to think 
that the Russians were going to leave 
one of the largest and most impor 
tant regions of the world out of their 
calculations, particularly when they 
have nothing to lose and everything 
to gain by moving in. 

The Russians have nothing to lose 
because they start from scratch. 
Fascist militarism, and nationalism 
which takes the form of anti-Yankee 
ism, are the pernicious ideologies of 
Latin America, not communism. In 
fact, the Communists have worked 
their maximum mischief by support 
ing Latin American nationalism be 
cause it is directed against the “Yan 
kee imperialists.” 

The only serious case of commu 
nism in Latin American history oc- 
curred in Guatemala, and it was 


liquidated so easily in 1954 that one 
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could see it did not get a firm grip 
even in that little Central American 
country. There have been disturb 
ingly strong Communist parties at 
times in Cuba, Mexico. Chile and 
Brazil, but the only countries where 
the Reds are even a nuisance today 
are Chile and Brazil—especially Bra 
zil. In Chile the Communists are a 
potential threat because of that coun 
try’s fantastic inflation and constant 


labor union troubles. 


Is Communism a Danger ? 


In Brazil the Communists for a 
time really frightened Washington, 
but the picture is already improving. 
Juscelino Kubitschek, Brazil’s new 
president who was inaugurated at 
the end of January, was elected last 
October with the help of the Com 
munists. In fact, he needed their 
votes and therefore incurred a debt 
to them. However, Dr. Kubitschek 
himself is a moderate. On his pre 
inaugural trip to Washington he 
heard a good deal about the Com 
munist danger, and he heard a lot 
more from Vice President Richard 
M. Nixon, who headed the United 
States delegation to his Brazilian in 
auguration. Before Mr. Nixon left 
Rio de Janeiro Dr. Kubitschek had 
already spoken of the “common 
struggle” that Brazil and the United 
States were waging against “an em 
pire of aggression,’ meaning the So 
viet Union and Russian communism. 
It was clear that President Kubit 
schek was playing an old trick on 
the Reds. He climbed to office with 
their help, but he is planning to kick 


them out from under him. 


by Herbert L. Matthews 
Mr. Matthews has been with The New York Times sinc 


1922, and since 1949 has served as a member of its edi 
e 
torial staff, covering Latin American 


iffairs. In 1953 he 


received the annual award of the Inter-American Associa 
tion for Democracy 


and Freedom. He is the vuthor of 


“The U.S. and Latin America,” Headline Series No, 100 
(New York, Foreign Policy Association, July 1953). 


None of this means that commu 
nism is not a threat to Latin Ameri 
ca. It is, of course, eve rywhere in the 
world. It exists in every country, It is 
ready to take advant ive Ot any weak 
ness, any opening. Its function is 
to create mischief wherever possible 
and its major foreign policy in Latin 


America is anti-Yankecism 


So when Bulganin issued his 
trumpet call on January 16, we could 
well prick up our cars It Was a call 
to battle, and the fact that for the 
present we are infinitely stronger on 
this battlefield than our enemy does 
not mean we need not take the chal 
lenge seriously. We will have to 
reckon with yreater activity on the 
part of Russia in Latin America in 
the years to come. Our period of 
respite in this regard is over or, at 


least, approac hing an end 


Sulganin talked ol exporting “to 
the Latin American countries differ 
ent kinds of industrial equipment 
machine tools 


iutomobiles and agri 


cultural machinery.” He spoke, too, 
of “technical assistance ind also 


exchange i xperie nce in the sphe re ol 


industry, electric power, construction, 
transport and agriculture Finally, 
he listed a number of raw materials 


and semifinished products. In return, 


he said, Latin America. could send 
“products of agriculture, of husband 


ry and Minny 


This sounds good, but in reality 


it means little for the present. Russia 


has defaulted on bilateral barter pacts 
with Latin American countries where 
finished goods are involved ind 


trade with other member ol the So 


iet blow has not been ver pront 


Latin American countries have 19 


trade the Soviet 
countries which called for ex 
changes totaling $500 million in 1955. 
While unpressive 
from the $200 million of 


still 


Latin 


agreements with 


bloc 


this is an jump 
1954, it 
represents a small fraction of 
American-United States trade, 
which is running around $7 billion 


a year. 


U.S. Has Head Start 


We a tremendous head 


start over the Communists. After all, 


thus have 


geography and history are in our 
favor. “Dollar diplomacy” is a night 
mare of the past, but under today’s 
system of free enterprise, technical 
assistance and Point Four we have 
every advantage. Already our invest 
ments in Latin America must be ap 


proaching the $7 billion mark—and 


the Russians have nothing. The tech 


nicians who work in the hemisphere, 


except for a small number from the 
United Nations, are North Ameri 
cans. Britain, Germany and France 
are our trade rivals, not the Soviet 
blo« ° 

The U.S.S.R. has diplomatic rela 
tions only with Uruguay, Argentina 
and Mexico. It has been “recognized” 
by Ecuador, but no exchange of dip 
lomats has taken place. Of the first 
three countries, Argentina has now 
(we all hope and believe) become a 
true democracy, while Uruguay and 
Mexico have been democ racies tor a 
long time; so there is little to fear on 
the political side. To be sure, many 
of the Latin American nations have 


diplomatic relations and do trade 
satellite 


vakia, for 


with 


countries. Czechoslo 


instance, has been 


the 


main the Russians in the 


front tor 
hemisphere. Hlowever, when it is re 
membered that we, ourselves, have 
had diplomatic relations with Mos 
cow for decades it would be incon 
sistent to worry about this aspect ol 


affairs. 


We have 


nism; 15 of the 20 Latin American 


not outlawed commu- 
countries have, yet this outlawing 
means little. For instance, Brazil and 
Chile, the two countries which have 
the strongest Communist movements 
in the hemisphere, both outlaw com- 
munism internally. 

It will be recalled that Secretary 
of State John Foster Dulles persuad- 
ed the Tenth Inter-American Con- 
ference at Caracas, Venezuela, in 
March 1954 to pass a resolution con- 
demning “the activities of the inter 
national Communist movement as 
constituting intervention in Ameri 
can affairs.” This was several months 
before we helped to overthrow the 
fellowtraveling government of Ja 
cobo Arbenz Guzman in Guatemala. 
What the resolution referred to was 
political “intervention,” 


not eco- 


nomic. We have no grounds to ob- 
ject to trade so long as there is no 
violation of the Mutual Defense As- 
sistance Control Act of 1951 (the 
Battle Act), which regulates the ex 
port of strategic goods to Iron Cur 
tain countries. Needless to say, Bul 
ganin avoided anything specific of 
that kind. 

Of course, with the Russians and 
with communism generally there is 
no separation of economics and poli 
tics, The sale of Czech arms to Egypt 
meant Communist technicians, and 
a Communist is never just a techni 
cian, or if he is, there are political 
experts among his associates. Conse 
quently, if we see expanded Russian 
trade in Latin America, we will also 
see accompanying political moves. 

Several years ago a Peruvian ex 
Communist member of the Comin 
tern, Eudocio Ravines, wrote a book 
The 


Yenan Way. His argument was that 


which became famous, called 
Peiping, not Moscow, was the chosen 
center of strategy for Latin America. 
It does not look like that now. 


However, if one gets down to brass 


tacks, there is no reason for excessive 
fear. The Russians can obtain a great 
deal of propaganda out of a move of 
this kind. They can hold out glitter 
ing promises. They may fool some 
Latin American. politicians. They 
may—in fact they will—offer these 
politicians an opportunity to play 
Russia off against the United States 
to try to get more out of us. On 
occasion it may prove genuinely de 
sirable and even necessary for an 
isolated Latin American country to 
turn to Russia. This can be harmless 
in such cases as Cuba, which would 
have been badly off if it had not been 
able to dispose of some of its surplus 
sugar to Russia in 1955, It could be 
harmful if Chile, for instance, want 
ed to sell copper, or Peru, vanadium, 
to Russia. 

The fact that Russia is, itself, short 
of capital goods, machinery, equip 
ment and vehicles, and that the prod 
ucts it can best spare are the very raw 
materials which Latin America also 


exports, is another point in our favor. 


Loans and Technicians 


So far as one can tell from what 
the been doing in 
Southeast Asia and the Middle | 


they have it in mind, when they talk 


Russians have 


“ast, 


of “technical assistance,” to provide 
development loans and _ technicians. 
On that score we are miles ahead o! 
them in the Western Hemisphere. 
The Export-Import Bank, which is 
wholly American, and the Interna 
tional Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development (World Bank), which 
is largely so, have provided more 
than $1 billion in development loans 
in the last ten years. This was with 
out counting $500 million in other 
loans made chiefly to meet foreign 
exchange deficits, especially in Brazil. 

Of course, we do not have to meet 
Russian bids with higher bids. That 
would’ be idiocy, anywhere in the 


world. When it comes to aiding 
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underdeveloped nations the United 
States need not fear competition 1n 
practice. Our fear is on the propa 


ganda side, for the Russians have 


no scruples about making promises. 


Bulganin made a shrewd propagan 
da move on January 16, there is no 
doubt about that, and it cost nothing. 
To be fair, it should be noted that 
not a single Latin American govern 
ment has yet risen to the bait. On the 
contrary, the comments thus far have 
been critical. 

Washington was not panicked, and 
there was no reason for panic. If we 


cannot beat the Russians on our 
own doorstep in a region which has 
been a part of us since the Monroe 
Doctrine, it would be extraordinary. 
What Bulganin’s. move meant was 
simply that the global struggle of 
democracy against Communist to 
talitarianism is to enter a new phase. 
itself, is not 


Communism, new in 


the hemisphere; what is—or will be 


new is the Russia. 


What the 


Latin America is to move a pawn in 


presence ol 


Russians have done in 


a long chess game. 
The 
North 


that in 


greatest danger, from the 


American point of view, 1s 


order to meet the Russian 
threat we might give even more sup 
port than we have to the military 
fascist dictators of Latin America. 
There has been a strong tendency in 
Washington—never stronger than in 
the last tew years—to believe that we 
must use these military dictators to 
hold down communism. Yet in Ar 
gentina, for instance, the real threat 
of communism while 


came Juan 


Perén was dictator. There is no such 
threat now that Perén has been over 
thrown. It is axiomatic that both ex 
and 


tremes of totalitarianism—left 


later like the 


right meet sooner or 
hands of a clock reaching 12. The 
classic example will always be Stalin 
and Hitler in 1939—a 


velopment. 


natural de 


The 


liberal 


totalitarianism 1 
The 


Latin 


enemy o 

democracy. answer to 
communism in America, as 
everywhere in the world, is demox 
racy. We do not need to worry about 
communism in Uruguay, for in 


stance, because Uruguay is a de 
mocracy. Communism can do harm 
there, but it can only triumph by 
destroying Uruguayan democracy. 

In the larger aspect this is what 
must be our answer to Bulganin. We 
have the trump cards in our hands, 
economically and financially. We can 
clinch the issuc by helping every 
Latin American nation to achieve 
democracy. There is no excuse [or 
complacency, but there is every rea 
son for confidence. 
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as much credit for helping non-West- 
ern nations as does Russia, which is 
just emerging ‘as an industrial power. 

Washington, moreover, is begin- 
ning to see that, much as the uncom- 
mitted nations appreciate American 
aid, they prefer trade if they can get 
it. The Soviet bloc genuinely needs 
the exports of Asia, the Middle East 
and Africa and is consequently will 
ing to exchange its manufactured 
goods for their products. In this re 
spect Russia’s position is much easier 
than that of the United States, which 
often does not want to import com- 
modities in exchange for its foreign 
economic aid. So as long as Russia 
and other Communist countries are 
willing to buy the rice of Burma, the 
cotton of Egypt, the rubber of Ma 
laya and Indonesia, it will be in 
creasingly difficult for the United 
States to prevent those nations from 
trading with the Soviet bloc. The 
Eden-Eisenhower communiqué re- 
flected this dichotomy in American 
thought: it provided for eventual 
easing of restrictions on trade with 
Peiping while warning the uncom 
mitted nations against the pitfalls of 
accepting economic, not to speak of 
political, aid from Russia. 

The 


oped countries in Russia’s economic 


interest of the underdevel- 


achievements reinforces the sense of 


afhnity which peoples who have just 
emerged from or still live under co 
lonial rule have with the U.S.S.R.., 
even when they oppose communism 
at home. This affinity represents 
Moscow’s greatest single asset and, 
by the same token, the single great 
est obstacle to an understanding be 
tween the West and the non-West 


ern areas of the world. 


The Two Colonialisms 


In the Washington Declaration the 
United States and Britain cogently 
and convincingly set forth the rec 
ord of the Western colonial powers 
during the past decade, with 600 
million people achieving nationhood 
and millions more “being helped 
surely and steadily toward self-gov 
ernment.” This is all true, and Soviet 
colonialism is in most respects far 
worse than Western colonialism had 
been in the past. But unfortunately 
for the West the memory of its rule 
is still fresh in the minds of the men 
and women who make policy today 
in Asia, the Middle East and Africa 

and this colonialism was, and in 
some areas still is, administered not 
by Russia but by Britain, France, the 
Netherlands, Belgium, Spain and 
Portugal. 

It will take time and infinite pa 
tience to erase this memory, and 
meanwhile Western denunciations of 
Russia’s new colonialism do not carry 


the same weight ‘in non-Western 


areas as they do in the West. This is 
not only because Russia has not in 
the past ruled these areas but also 
because within the U.S.S.R. the peo 
ples of Central Asia and the Far East 
who can properly be described as 
“colonial” live side by side with the 
Russians and receive more or less the 
same treatment—repugnant as this 
treatment seems to the West. And 
references to Russia’s domination in 
Eastern Europe fall on deaf ears in 
the non-West, where this is regarded 
as a realpolitik relationship between 
white countries—not as an unequal 


relationship between white rulers 


ind nonwhite subjects. 


Here lies the significance of Pre 
mier Bulganin’s two letters to Presi 
dent Eisenhower. These letters were 
addressed, not to the West, but to 
Asia, the Middle East and Africa. No 
matter how much the United States 
distrusts and dislikes the U.S.S.R., it 


cannot Russian offers 


merely reject 
of friendship which are welcomed in 
non-Western lands. President Eisen 
hower recognized this when he said 
at his February 8 press conference 
“As long as we keep up a corre 
spondence that is not bitter in tone, 
and is not just mere denunciation of 


the other, there is always some faint 


hope that something may grow out 
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